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[From the National Era.] 
THE SYCAMORES. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


In the outskirts of the village, 
On the river’s winding shores, 
Stand the Occidental plane-trees, 
Stand the ancient sycamores! 


One long century hath been numbered, 
And another half-way told, 

Since the rustic Irish gleeman 
Broke for them the virgin mould. 


Deftly set to Celtic music, 
At his violin’s sound they grew, 
Through the moonlit eves of summer, 
Making Amphion’s fable true. 


Rise again, thou poor Hugh Talent! 
Pass in jerkin green along, 

With thy eyes brim full of laughter, 
And thy mouth as full of song. 


Pioneer of Erin’s outcasts, 
With his fiddle and his pack; 
Little dreamed the village Saxons 
Of the myriads at his back. 


How he wrought with spade and fiddle, 
Delved by day and sang by night, 
With a hand that never wearied, 
And a heart forever light— 


Still the gay tradition mingles 
With a record grave and drear, 
Like the rolick air of Cluny, 
With the solemn march of Mear. 


When the box-tree, white with blossoms, 
Made the sweet May woodlands glad, 
And the Aronia by the river 
Lighted up the swarming shad, 


And the bulging nets swept shoreward, 
With their silver-sided haul, 

Midst the shouts of dripping fishers, 
He was merriest of them all. 


When, among the jovial huskers, 
Love stole in at Scien's side, 
With the lusty airs of England, 
Soft his Celtic measures vied. 


Songs of love and wailing lyke-wake, 
And the merry fair’s carouse ; 

Of the wild Red Fox of Erin, 
And the woman of Three Cows. 
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By the blazing hearths of Winter, 
Pleasant seemed his simple tales, 
Midst the grimmer Yorkshire legends, 
And the mountain myths of Wales. 


How the souls in Purgatory 
Scrambled up from fate forlorn, 

On St. Keven’s sackcloth ladder, 
Slyly hitched to Satan’s horn. 


Of the fiddler who in Tara 
Played all night to ghosts of kings; 
Of the brown dwarfs, and the fairies 
Dancing in their moorland rings ! 


Jolliest of our birds of singing, 
Best he loved the bob-o-link. 
‘“‘Hush!” he’d say, ‘the tipsey fairies! 
Hear the little folks in drink !’’ 


Merry-faced, with spade and fiddle, 
Singing through the ancient town, 

Only this, of poor Hugh Talent, 
Hath Tradition handed down. 


Not a stone his grave discloses; 
But, if yet his spirit walks, 

’Tis beneath the trees he planted, 
And when Bob-o-Lincoln talks! 


Green memorials of the gleeman! 
Linking still the river shores, 

With their shadows, cast by sunset, 
Stand Hugh Talent’s sycamores ! 


When the Father of his Country 
Through the north-land riding came, 
And the roofs were starred with banners, 

And the steeples rang acclaim— 


When each war-scarred Continental, 
Leaving smithy, mill, and farm, 
Waved his rusted sword in welcome, 

And shot off his old King’s-arm— 


Slowly passed that august Presence 
Down the thronged and shouting street ; 
Village girls, as white as angels, 
Scattering flowers around his feet. 


Midway, where the plane-tree’s shadow 
Deepest fell, his rein he drew; 

On his stately head, uncovered, 
Cool and soft the west wind blew. 


And he stood up in his stirrups, 
Looking up and looking down, 

On the hills of Gold and Silver, 
Rimming round the little town— 


On the river, full of sunshine, 
To the lap of greenest vales, 
Winding down from wooded headlands, 
Willow-skirted, white with sails. 


And he said, the landscape sweeping 
Slowly with his ungloved hand, 
“‘T have seen no prospect fairer 
In this goodly Eastern land.” 


Then the bugles of his escort 
Stirred to life the cavalcade; 

And that head, so bare and stately, 
Vanished down the depths of shade. 


Ever since, in town and farm-house, 
Life hath had its ebb and flow; 

Thrice hath passed the human harvest 
To its garner, green and low. 


But the trees the gleeman planted, 
Through the changes, changeless stand; 
As the marble calm of Tadmor 
Mocks the desert’s shifting sand. 


Still the level moon at rising 
Silvers o’er each stately shaft; 
Still beneath them, half in shadow, 

Singing, glides the pleasure craft. 


Still beneath them, arm-enfolded, 
Love and Youth together stray ; 
While, as heart to heart beats faster, 
More and more their feet delay. 





Where the ancient cobbler, Keezar, 
On the open hill-side wrought, 

Singing, as he drew his stitches, 
Songs his German masters taught— 


Singing, with his gray hair floating 
Round his rosy, ample face ; 

Now a thousand Saxon craftsmen 
Stitch and hammer in his place. 


All the pastoral lanes so grassy, 
Now are Traftic’s dusty streets; 

From the village, grown a city, 
Fast the rural grace retreats. 


But, still green, and tall, and stately, 
On the river’s winding shores, 

Stand the Occidental plane-trees, 
Stand Hugh Talent’s sycamores ! 


——_->———————— 


[Concluded from last week.] 


Sketch of the Life of Handel. 


From An Account of the Handel Commemoration in 
Westminster Abbey, in 1784. 


BY CHARLES BURNEY, MUS. DOC., F. R. S$. 


Handel remained eight or nine months in Ire- 
land, where he extended his fame, and began to 
repair his fortune. At his return to London, in 
the beginning of 1742, as he had relinquished all 
thoughts of opposing the present managers of the 
opera, former enmities began to subside; and, 
when he recommenced his Oratorios at Covent- 
Garden, the Lent following, he found a general 
disposition in the public to countenance and sup- 
port him. ‘ Samson” was the first he performed 
this year, which was not only much applauded by 
the crowded houses in the capital, but was soon 
disseminated, in single songs, throughout the 
kingdom ; and, indeed, it has ever been in the 
highest favor of all his Oratorios, except the 
“ Messiah,” which this season, to the honor of the 
public at large, and disgrace of cabal and faction, 
was received with universal admiration and 
applause. And from that time to the present, 
this great work has been heard in all parts of the 
kingdom with increasing reverence and delight; 
it has fed the hungry, clothed the naked, fostered 
the orphan, and enriched succeeding managers of 
Oratorios, more than any single musical produc- 
tion in this or any country. 

This Sacred Oratorio, as it was at first called, 
on account of the words being wholly composed 
of genuine texts of Scripture, appearing to stand 
in such high estimation with the public, Handel, 
actuated by motives of the purest benevolence 
and humanity, formed the laudable resolution of 

erforming it annually for the benefit of the 
‘oundling Hospital, which resolution was con- 
stantly put in practice, to the end of his life, 
under his own direction; and, long after, under 
that of Mr. Smith and Mr. Stanley. In conse- 
quence of these performances, the benefactions 
to the charity from the year 1749 to 1759, by 
eleven performances under Handel’s own direc- 
tion, amounted to - - - £6935 00 
From 1760 to 1768, by eight perform- 
ances under the conduct of Mr. John 





Christian Smith, - - - - 1332 

From 1769 to 1777, nine performances 
under that of Mr. Stanley, - = - 2032 
£10,299 
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likewise a present from Handel; and he be- 
queathed, as a legacy to this charity, a fair copy 
of the original score of the “ Messiah.” 

From the time of his quitting Ireland, with 
little opposition, and a few thin houses, in conse- 
quence of great assemblies of the nobility and 
gentry, manifestly and cruelly collected together 
on his nights of performance, with hostile inten- 
tions, by some implacable remains of his most 
powerful adversaries, he continued ‘his oratorios 
till within a week of his death.* 

But though the oratorio of the “ Messiah” in- 
creased in reputation every year, after his return 
from Ireland, and the crowds that flocked to the 
theatre were more considerable every time it was 
performed; yet, to some of his other oratorios, 
the houses were so thin, as not nearly to defray 
his expenses; which, as he always employed a 
very numerous band, and paid his performers 
liberally, so deranged his affairs, that in the year 
1745, after two performances of ‘“ Hercules,” 
January 5th and 12th, before the Lent season, 
he stopped payment. He, however, resumed the 
performance of his oratorios of Samson, Saul, 
Joseph, Belshazzar, and the Messiah, in March; 
but perfectly remember, that none were well 
attended, except Samson, and the Messiah.t 

His late majesty. king George the Second, was 
a steady patron of Handel during these times, 
and constantly attended his oratorios, when they 
were abandoned by the rest of his court.t 

Handel, late in life, like the great poets, Ho- 
mer and Milton, was afflicted with dine: 
which, however it might dispirit and embarrass 
him at other times, had no effect on his nerves or 
intellects, in public; as he continued to play 


concertos and voluntaries between the parts of 
his oratorios to the last, with the same vigor of 


thought and touch, for which he was ever so 
justly renowned. To see him, however, led to 
the organ after this calamity, at upwards of sev- 
enty years of age, and then conducted towards 
the audience to make his accustomed obeisance, 
was a sight so truly afflicting and deplorable to 
persons of sensibility, as greatly diminished their 
pleasure, in hearing him perform. 

During the oratorio season, I have been told, 
that he practised almost incessantly ; and, indeed, 
that must have been the case, or his memory un- 
commonly retentive ; for, after his blindness, he 
played several of his old organ concertos, which 
must have been previously impressed on his mem- 
ory by practice. At last. however, he rather 
chose to trust to his inventive powers, than those 
of reminiscence: for, giving the band only the 
skeleton, or ritornels of each movement, he play- 
ed all the solo parts extempore, while the other 
instruments left him, ad libitum ; waiting for the 
signal of a shake, before they played such frag- 
ments of symphony as they found in their books. 

Indeed, he not only continued to perform in 


* The last season of Handel's personal attendance 
and of his life was remarkably successful. One of 
my friends, who was generally at the performance of 
each oratorio that year, and who used to visit him 
after it was over, in the treasurer of the theatre’s 
office, says, that the money he used to take to his 
carriage of a night, though in gold and silver, was as 
likely to weigh him down and throw him into a fever, 
as the copper money of the painter Coreggio, if he 
had had as far to carry it. 

+ In 1749, Theodora was so very unfortunately 
abandoned, that he was glad if any professors, who 
did not perform, would accept of tickets or orders for 
admission. Two gentlemen of that description, now 
living, having applied to Handel, after the disgrace 
of Theodora, for an order to hear the Messiah, he 
cried out: **Oh your sarvant, Mein-herren! you are 
tamnaple tainty! you would not co to Teodora-—der 
was room enough to tance dere, when dat was per- 
form.” 

Sometimes, however, I have heard him, as pleas- 
antly as philosophically, console his friends, when, 
previous to the curtain being drawn up, they have la- 
mented that the house was so empty, by saying: 
**Nevre moind; de moosic vil sound de petter.” 

} About this time a bon mot of Lord Chesterfield’s 
was handed about by a nobleman, still living, who 
going one night to the Oratorio at Covent-Garden, 
met his lordship coming out of the theatre. “ What! 
my lord, are you dismissed? Is there no oratorio to- 
night?” ** Yes, says his lordship, they are now per- 
forming; but I thought it best to retire, lest I should 
disturb the king in his privacies.”’ 











The organ in the chapel of this hospital was | public after he was afflicted with blindness, but 


to compose in private; for I have been assured, 
that the duet and chorus in “ Judas Maccabeus,” 
of Zion now his head shall raise, Tune your harps 
to songs of praise, were dictated to Mr. Smith, 
by Handel, after the total privation of sight. 
This composition, so late in life, and under such 
depressing circumstances, confirms an opinion of 
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‘ 


Dr. Johnson, * that it seldom happens to men of | 


powerful intellects and original genius, to be rob- 
bed of mental vigor, by age ; it is only the feeble- 
minded and fool-born part of the creation, who 
fall into that species of imbecility, which gives 
occasion to say that they are superannuated: for 
these, when they retire late in life from the world 
on which they have lived by retailing the sense 


of others, are instantly reduced to indigence of | 


mind.” Dryden, Newton, Dr. Johnson himself, 
and our great musician, are admirable illustra- 
tions of this doctrine. Indeed, Handel not only 
exhibited great intellectual ability in the compo- 
sition of this duet and chorus, but manifested his 
power of invention in extemporaneous flights of 
fancy to be as rich and rapid, a week before his 
decease, as they had been for many years. He 
was always much disturbed and agitated by the 
similar circumstances of “ Samson,” whenever 
the affecting air in that oratorio of: Total Kclipse, 
no Sun, no Moon, &c., was performed. 

The last oratorio at which he attended, and 
performed, was on the 6th of April, and he ex- 
pired on Friday the 13th, 1759, and not on 
Saturday the 14th, as was at first erroneously en- 
graved on his monument, and recorded in his 
life; I have indisputable authority for the con- 
trary: as Dr. Warren, who attended Handel in 
his last sickness, not only remembers his dying 
before midnight, on the 13th, but, that he was 
sensible of his approaching dissolution ; and hav- 
ing been always impressed with a profound rev- 
erence for the doctrines and duties of the Christ- 
ian religion, that he had most seriously and de- 
voutly wished, for several days before his death, 
that he might breathe his last on Good-Friday, 
“in hopes, he said, of meeting his good God, his 
sweet Lord and Savior, on the day of his resur- 
rection,” meaning the third day, or the Easter 
Sunday following. 

The figure of Handel was large, and he was 
somewhat corpulent, and unwieldy in his motions ; 
but his countenance, which IT remember as_per- 
fectly as that of any man I saw but yesterday, 
was full of fire and dignity ; and such as impress- 
ed ideas of superiority and genius. He was im- 
petuous, rough, and peremptory in his manners 
and conversation, but totally devoid of ill-nature 
or malevolence ; indeed, there was an_ original 
humor and pleasantry in his most lively sallies of 
anger or impatience, which, with his broken Eng- 
lish, were extremely risible. His natural propen- 
sity to wit and humor, and happy manner of 
relating common occurrences, in an uncom- 
mon way, enabled him to throw persons and 
things into very ridiculous attitudes. Had he 
been as great a master of the English language 
as Swift, his bon mots would have been as fre- 
quent, and somewhat of the same kind. 

Handel, with many virtues, was addicted to 
no vice that was injurious to society. Nature, 
indeed, required a great supply of sustenance to 
support so huge a mass, and he was rather epi- 
curean inthe choice of it; but this seems to 
have been the only appetite he allowed himself 
to gratify * 


* The late Mr. Brown, leader of his majesty’s band, 
used to tell me several stories of Handel's love of 
good cheer, liquid and solid, as well as of his impa- 
tience, Of the former he gave an instance, which 
was accidentally discovered at his own house in Brook 
street, where Brown, in the oratorio season, among 
other principal performers, was at dinner. During 
the repast, Handel often cried out: ‘‘ Oh,—I have de 
taught; ’’ when the company, unwilling that, out of 
civility to them, the public should be robbed of any- 
thing so valuable as his musical ideas, begged he 
would retire and write them down; with which re- 
quest, however, he so frequently complied, that, at 
last, one of the most suspicious had the.ill-bred curi- 
osity to peep through the key-hole into the adjoining 
room; where he perceived that dese taughts were only 
bestowed on a fresh hamper of Burgundy, which, as 
was afterwards discovered, he had received in a pres- 





When Pope found that his friends, Lord Bur- 
lington and Dr. Arbuthnot, thought so highly of 
Handel, he not only lashed his enemies in the 
Dunciad, but wished to have his Eurydice set to | 
music by him. Mr. Belchier, a common friend, | 
undertook to negotiate the business: but Handel 
having heard that Pope had made his Ode more | 
lyrical, that is, fitter for music, by dividing it | 
into airs and recitatives, for Dr. Green, who had | 
already set it; and whom, as a partizan for Bo. || 
noncini, and confederate with his enemies, he 
had long disliked, says: “It is de very ding vat | 
my pellows-plower has set already for ein tock- 
tor’s tecree at Cambridge.”* |} 

When Gluck came first into England, in 1745, 
he was neither so great a composer, nor so high {| 
in reputation, as he afterwards mounted; and I || 
remember when Mrs. Cibber, in my hearing, ask- | 
ed Handel what sort of a composer he was; his | 
answer, prefaced by an oath, was: “ He knows || 
no more of contrapunto, as mein cook, Waltz.” || 

But though he was so rough in his language, 
and in the habit of swearing, a vice then much 
more in fashion than at present, he was truly 
pious, during the last years of his life, and con- 
stantly attended public prayers, twice a day, win- 
ter and summer, both in London and Tunbridge. | 

At the coronation of his late majesty, George 
the Second, in 1727, Handel had words sent to 
him, by the bishops, for the anthems; at which 
he murmured, and took offence, as he thought it 
implied his ignorance of the Holy Scriptures: 
“T have read my Bible very well, and shall 
chuse for myself.” And, indeed, his selection of 
the words: My heart is inditing of a good matter, 
was very judicious, and inspired him with some 
of the finest thoughts that are to be found in all 
his works. This anthem was sung at the corona- 
tion, while the peers were doing homage. 

He knew the value of time too well to spend it 
in frivolous pursuits, or with futile companions, 
however high in rank. Fond of his art, and 
diligent in its cultivation, and the exercise of it, 
as a profession, he spent so studious and sedentary 





ent from his friend, the late Lord Radnor, while his 
company was regaled with more generous and spirited || 
ort. } 
Another anecdote which I had from Brown, was || 
the following: When the late Reverend Mr. Felton | 
found that his first organ concertos were well received, || 
he opened a subscription for a second set, and begged || 
of Brown to solicit Mr. Handel’s permission to insert || 
his name in the list. Brown, who had been in great || 
| 





favor with Handel the winter before, when he led his | 
oratorios, remembering how civilly he had been attend- | 
ed by him to the door, and how carefully cautioned, || 
after being heated by a crowded room and hard labor, || 
at the rehearsals in Brook street, not to stir without || 
a chair, had no doubt of his success: but upon men- || 
tioning to him Felton’s request, as dasltensaty as pos- |) 
sible, one morning when he was shaving, by telling | 
him that he was a clergyman, who being about to pub- 
lish some Concertos by subscription, was extremely | 
ambitious of the honor of his name and acceptance of | 
a book, merely to grace his list, without involving | 
him in any kind of expense; Handel, putting the | 
barber’s hand aside, got up in a fury, and, with his || 
face still in a lather, cries out with great vehemence: || 
‘“*Tamn your seluf, and go to der teiffel—a_barson 
make Concerto! why he no make sarmon?” &c. In 
short, Brown seeing him in such a rage, with razors 
in his reach, got out of the room as fast as he could, 
lest he should have used them in a more barbarous 
way than would be safe. Indeed, he had a thorough || 
contempt for all our composers at this time, from Dr. 
Green down to Harry Burgess; and performers on 
the organ too: for, after being long an inhabitant of 
this country, he used to say: ** When I came hither || 
first, I found, among the English, many good players, | 
and no composers; but now, they are all composers, 
and no players.” 
* Dr. Green took his degree at that University in |} 
1730. Indeed, on Handel’s first arrival in England, | 
from Green’s great admiration of this master’s man- | 
ner of playing, he had sometimes literally conde- 
scended to become his bed/ows-blower, when he went 
to St. Paul’s to play on that organ, for the exercise it 
afforded him, in the use of the pedals. Handel, after 
the three o'clock prayers, used frequently to get him- 
self and young Green locked up in the church to- 
gether; and, in summer, often stript into his shirt, | 
and played till eight or nine o'clock at night. Dr. | 
Green, previous to his admission into St. Paul's, as @ | 
chorister, was taught to sing by the late Mr. Charles | 
King; he was afterwards bound apprentice to Brind, 
the organist of that cathedral, and was, at the time 
alluded to by Handel, either still an apprentice, or, at | 
least, a very young man, and deputy to the organist, | 
whom he afterwards succeeded. 
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a life, as seldom allowed him to mix in society, 
or partake of — amusements. Indeed, after 
my first arrival in London, 1744, he seldom was 
absent from the benefit for decayed musicians 
and their families; and I have sometimes seen 
him at the playhouses, the opera, and at St. Mar- 
tin’s church, when the late Mr. Kelway played 
the organ. But those who were more intimately 
acquainted with him than myself, say, that in his 
later years, except when he went to pay his duty 
to the royal family at St. James's, or Leicester- 
House, he seldom visited the great, or was visible, 
but at church, and the performance of his own 
oratorios. 

Besides seeing Handel, myself, at his own 
house, in Brook street, and at Carlton-House, 
where he had rehearsals of his oratorios, by meet- 
ing him at Mrs. Cibber's, and, at Frasi’s, who was 
then my scholar, I aequired considerable know- 
ledge of his private c santo and turn for hu- 
mor. He was very fond of Mrs. Cibber, whose 
yoice and manners had softened his severity for 
want of musical knowledge. At her house, of a 
Sunday evening, he used to meet Quin, who, in 
spite of native roughness, was very fond of music. 
Yet the first time Mrs. Cibber prevailed on Han- 
del to sit down to the harpsichord, while he was 
present, on which occasion I remember the great 
musician played the overture in Siroe, and de- 
lighted us all with the marvellous neatness with 
which he played the jig, at the end of it. Quin, 
after Handel had gone, being asked by Mrs. 
Cibber, whether he did not think Mr. Handel 
had a charming hand? replied: “a hand, mad- 
ame! you mistake, it’s a foot.” Poh! poh! says 
she, has he not a fine finger?” * Toes, by G—, 

ie - . . 
madame!” Indeed, his hand was then so fat, 
that the knuckles, which usually appear convex, 
were like those of a child, dinted or dimpled in, 
so as to be rendered concave; however, his touch 
was so smooth, and the tone of the instrument so 
much cherished, that his fingers seemed to grow 
tothe keys. They were so curved and compact, 
when he played, that no motion, and scarcely the 
fingers themselves, could be discovered. 

At Frasi’s, I remember, in the year 1748, he 
brought, in his pocket, the duet of + Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” From these dread Scenes, in which she 
had not sung when that oratorio was first per- 
formed, in 1746. At the time he sat down to the 
harpsichord, to give her and me the time of it, 
while he sung her part, I hummed, at sight, the 
second, over his shoulder; in which he encour- 
aged me, by desiring that I would sing out—but, 
unfortunately, something went wrong, and Han- 
del, with his usual impetuosity, grew violent: a 
circumstance very terrific to a young musician. 
At length, however, recovering trom my fright, I 
ventured to say, that I fancied there was a mis- 
take in the writing; which, upon examining, 
Handel discovered to be the case: and then, in- 
stantly, with the greatest good humor and hu- 
mility, said: “I pee your barton—I ama_ very 
odd tog—Maishter Schmitt is to plame.” . 

When Frasi told him that she should study 
hard, and was going to learn thorough-bass, in 
order to accompany herself: Handel, who well 
knew how little this pleasing singer was addicted 
to application and diligence, says, “ Oh—vaat 
may we not expect!” 

Handel wore an enormous white wig, and, 
when things went well at the oratorio, it had a 
certain nod, or vibration, which manifested his 
pleasure and satisfaction. Without it, nice ob- 
servers were certain that he was out of humor. 

At the close of an air, the voice with which he 
used to cry out, Chorus! was extremely formida- 
ble indeed ; and, at the rehearsals of his oratorios 
at Carleton-House, if the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were not exact in coming into the music- 
room, he used to be very violent; yet, such was 
the reverence with which his Royal Highness 
treated him, that, admitting Handel to have had 
cause of complaint, he has been heard to say: 
“ Indeed, it is cruel to have kept these poor peo- 
ple, meaning the performers, so long from their 
scholars, and other concerns.” But if the maids 
of honor, or any other female attendants, talked 
during the performance, I fear that our modern 
Timotheus not only swore, but called names ; yet, 


: 
| 
| 
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| 
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at such times, the Princess of Wales, with her 
aceustomed mildness and benignity, used to say: 
“ Hush ! hush! Handel's in a passion.” 

Handel was in the habit of talking to himself 
so loud, that it was easy for persons not very near 
him, to hear the subject of his soliloquies. He 
had, by much persuasion, received under his roof 
and protection, a boy, who had been represented 
not only as having an uncommon disposition for 
music, but for sobriety and diligence: this boy, 
however, turned out ill, and ran away, no one, 
for a considerable time, knew whither. During 
this period, Handel walking in the park, as he 


. 


| thought, alone, was heard to commune with him- 


self in the following manner: “ Der teifel! de 
fater vas desheeved; de mutter vas desheeved; 
but I vas not desheeved ; he is ein t—d shcaun- 


| trel—and coot for nutting.” 





Handel’s general look was somewhat heavy 
and sour; but when he did smile, it was his sire 
the sun, bursting out of a black cloud. There 
was a sudden flash of intelligence, wit, and good 
humor, beaming in his countenance, which I 
hardly ever saw in any other. 

It has been said of him, that out of his profess- 
ion he was ignorant and dull; but though I do 
not admit the fact, yet. if the charge were as true 
as itis severe, it must be allowed, in extenuation, 
that to possess a difficult art in the perfect man- 
ner he did, and to be possessed by it, seems a 
natural consequence ; and all that the public had 
aright to expect, as he pretended to nothing 
more. Accomplishments can only amuse our 
yrivate friends, and ourselves, in leisure hours; 
Bat so occupied and absorbed was Handel, by 
the study and exercise of his profession, that he 
had little time to bestow, either on private amuse- 
ments, or the cultivation of friendship. Indeed, 
the credit and reverence arising from these, had 
Handel possessed them, would have been tran- 
sient, and confined to his own age and acquaint- 
ance ; whereas the fame acquired by silent and 
close application to his professional business, 

Nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas, 
And it is probable that his name, like that of 
many of his brethren, will long survive his works. 
The most learned man can give us no informa- 
tion concerning either the private life or compo- 
sitions of Orpheus, Amphion, Linus, en 
Terpander, or Timotheus, yet every school boy 
can tell us that they were great musicians, the 
delight of their several ages, and, many years 
after, of posterity. 

Though totally free from the sordid vices of 
meanness and avarice, and possessed of their 
opposite virtues, charity and generosity, in spite 
of temporary adversity, powerful enemies, and 
frequent maladies of body, which sometimes ex- 
tended to intellect, Handel died worth upwards 
of twenty thousand pounds; which, except one 
thousand to the fund for decayed musicians and 
their families, he chiefly bequeathed to his rela- 
tions on the continent. 

His funeral was not public, like that of Ra- 
meau, in France; of Jomelli, in Italy; or of our 
Dryden and Garrick, in England; yet, when he 
was buried in Westminster- Abbey, April the 
20th, 1759, the Dean, Dr. Pearce, Bishop of 
Rochester, assisted by the choir, performed the 
funeral solemnity. More peo: and national 
testimonies of regard were left to the present pe- 
riod, when all enmities, jealousies, and operations 
of envy were subsided; and when time, exami- 
nation, and reflection, had given new charms 
and importance to his works. And this pleasing 
task has been performed in a way so ample, mag- 
nificent and honorable, that it will be difficult to 
find, either in ancient or modern history, a more 
liberal and splendid example of gratitude to a 
deceased artist, in any other country. 





—--+> = 
[From the New York Tribune } 
Popular Songs. 

Whoever has studied the works of Hogarth 
with the precision which their excellence re- 
quires, will remember the ballad-singers chanting 
in a corner, or loud-mouthed at an execution, or 
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proclaiming hoarsely through the mob a naval or 
military victory. Englishmen and Americans 
have been put into a common category by the 
dilettanti ot music. It is said that we go to the 
opera, at ridiculously high prices, only to applaud 
in the wrong places; only to show off the dresses 
of our wives, sisters and daughters; only, in a 
general way, to make fools of ourselves. Per- 
haps this may be true. We may not be skillful 
in detecting and incontinently hissing a tenor 
who flats in B, or a soprano who sharps in C. 
We do not take off our shoes and throw them 
over our heads, as ‘Tuscan virtuosos are said to do, 
in the ecstacy produced by a perfect cadenza. 
But that we are not wholly indifferent to the 
Muses—that we are not absolutely incapable of 
appreciating rhythm, melody and harmony—that 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Anglo-American has 
some “ music in his soul,” (whether of the stri- 
dent or the liquid kind we say not)—that even 
here upon our barbarous shores, if not the shell 
of Mercury, at least the pipes of Pan are wel- 
come—let the innumerous and ever-grinding 
organs of the street, let the hundred thousand 
piano-fortes of the Republic, let the Pierian 
sodalities, the societies which claim Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Mendelssohn as their 
godtathers, the Academies, the insolvent Opera- 
Hpuses, and the grimy choirs of African Min- 
strels attest!" And above all, (if we) may offer 
cunulative evidence), let. the cheap and humble 
sheets, which, fluttering from the iron rails of the 
Park or of Trinity, aflord a modicum of meat to 
breechless boys, which are sold for a penny and 
cost less—let these bear witness to the inherent 
and everlasting appetite of man, whether of lofty 
or of low estaste, fora rhymed epic of events, for 
a melodious expression of human experience and 
of earthly vicissitude, for a measured enunciation 
of the grotesqueness of the hour, for a song, 
cither by a poet or poetaster, to the immortal 
love, heroism or domesticity of the ages. We 
may be at fault in comprehending the sinuosities 
of a score, and quite out in our majors and 
minors, but we would not exchange the profound 
reverence with which a Yorker receives “ Lilly 
Dale,” or “ Woodman Spare that Tree,” or 
“ The Old Folks at Home,’ as, in some sort, a 
stammering utterance of his best hopes and 
sweetest reminiscences, for all the sensuous and 
deliquescent raptures of southern shores. 

What a song is, and by what rules it should be 
constructed, remains to this day an unsolved and 
inscrutable problem. Horace, with all his art 
poetical, would have been puzzled to say by what 
method he composed “* Nunc est bibendum,” the 
most joyous and fascinating of Latin melodies. 
Of all singers, it may best be said of the song- 
singer that he is born and not male. These 
harmonists of the heart are always bu sting upon 
us like angels, without the drill of colleges or 
drum of discipline. From the Ayrshire cotta; 
of Burns, from the garret of Carey, from the 
printing-house of Beranger, from shrinking wo- 
men and from unlettered men, come the melodies 
which fasten themselves upon the life of the 
world. The song is written, nobody knows how 
or when or where. Often, like the Marseillaise, 
it is the accident of an accident. Often, like a 
little foundling, it ventures into the earth with- 
out paternity, and first winning, by its honest 
humanity, the affection of the street or the cot- 
tage, wails its way to the affection of the palace. 
Poor Howard Payne, sitting in the lonesome 
London chamber, hard at work by manufacture, 
and adaptation, and Heaven knows by what 
other resources, constructing his “ Maid of Milan” 
for a manager greedy of novelties, feelseome old 
thoughts come over him of Boston or New York, 
and of boyish triumphs there, marries his “ Home, 
Sweet Home” to a Sicilian air, and the world 
catches the complaint of his home-sick heart, and 
will sing it for a century. A young lawyer in 
Philadelphia is asked for a song by an actor 
whose benefit night does not promise to be of the 
most lucrative ; he dashes off “ Hail Columbia !” 
and to this day he is chanted by glee singers, 
played by brass bands, and whistled upon the 
fore-castles of ships sailing about Cape Horn. 
We remember that Prof. Wilson undertook to 
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The comic servant, who is called * Catalinon ” by 
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rove—we think in one of the “ Noctes ”—that 

om Moore could not write a song; yet there is 
no land upon this globe that has not listened to 
“ Oft in the Stilly Night,” “ Mary’s Tears,” and 
“ There’s Nothing True but Heaven.” 

The song floats into existence a priceless waif, 
a most opulent estray, an anonymous donation, a 
love-gift of the modest and kindly, to the kind 
and retiring. The masses, taking up the cheer- 
ful carol or the minor plaint, seldom inquire 
whose master-hand struck the key-note of their 
uhfathomed erudition. How many gallant tars, 
roaring out “The Bay of Biscay,” know who 
wrote it? How many grim-whiskered soldiers, 
singing with unusual tears “ Annie Laurie,” in 
the trenches of Sevastopol, have heard of the 
pure-hearted woman whose white hand first wrote 
“ Maxwelton braes are bonnie?” The singer of 
songs must be content to find in his vocation “ its 
own exceeding great reward.” Not less, how- 
ever, should be our gratitude toward those who 
have cheered our loneliness, elevated our hopes 
or assuaged our grief. 

The song is especially the property of the peo- 
ple. It is pleasant, therefore, and encouraging 
to find that the taste of the people inclines to 
the decorous, the chaste and the affectionate, and 
eschews the coarse, the ribald and the heartless. 
Of a dozen ballads purchased of a hawker yes- 
terday, we found but one which might not be 
sung by a modest woman. <A_ recapitulation of 
the titles will at once recall to the reader the 
character of these productions. Wehave “Annie 
Laurie,” “ Ellen Bayne,” “ Song of the Farmer,” 
“The Dying Californian,” “ Willie, we have 
Missed You,” “Jeannie with the Light-brown 
Hair,” “ Cheer, boys, cheer,” and “ Let us Speak 
of a Manas we find Him "—productions of widely 
differing poetical merit, but all of them honest 
and true in their sentiment and decorous in their 
expression. Nor do we discover in those which 
are designedly grotesque any unpardonable vio- 
lation of taste. * * * * 

We are inclined to believe that in this kind of 
street commodity, New York is entitled to a pre- 
cedence of London. The songs of the metropo- 
lis of Great Britain—we mean, of course, those 
vended by the peripatetic dealers—are usually 
nothing but unfortunate doggerel. We remem- 
ber one which was especially a favorite with bold 
Britons during the late war, and in which the 
Emperor of Russia was most disrespectfully allu- 
ded to. A couplet occurs to us in which it is 
asserted, of the potentate before mentioned, that 
for him 

“The English digged a h—Il of a hole, 
And buried him deep in Sevastopol.” 

We do not, asa people, relish such stuff as 

this. We like songs that are spirited, heroic, 
laintive, affectionate and funny; but even the 
Sthiopian minstrels have tuned us to something 
better than sheer slang and buffoonery. In con- 
clusion, we may parody the wish of Goethe, and 
trust, “ while our poets sing,” that “some good 
genius may save them all” from the low, the 
meretricious and the debasing. 


—- > 


The “Don Giovanni” Legend. 
(From the Opera Box, London, June 6 ) 


The revival of Jl Don Giovanni, which has 


the season, is now definitely fixed for next week. 
The splendor and correctness of the decorations, 
and the introduction of several airs hitherto 
omitted, will endow this chef d'auvre with a 
character entirely new, so the revival may be 


Mozart. While the public mind is looking 
forward to the production of this great work, a 
few words respecting the legend of Don Juan, 
and the dramatic phases through which it passed 
before it was stamped as the chief glory of the 
lyrical stage, will not be inappropriate. Don 

uan Tenorio belonged to one of the twenty-four 
illustrious houses of Seville. One night he killed 
the Commandada Ulloa, whose daughter he had 
previously carried off; and the murdered man 
was buried in a Franciscan convent, where his 





long been anticipated as the crowning event of 


regarded as a sort of musical festival in honor of 


| stage. 


| family held a chapel. The friars having decoyed 
| Don Juan into their convent, and deprived him’ 
| of life, spread the report that he had insulted the 
statue of his victim, which, by way of retaliation, 
had plunged him into the infernal regions. _ This 
is the entire tradition, which is so exceedingly 
meagre, that notorious as the name of Don Juan 
may have been in his own country for several 


| centuries, his fame can scarcely be said to have 


had a definite shape till he was brought upon the 
If, as some suppose, he was an intimate 
friend of Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, some- 
thing like two centuries and a half must have 
elapsed before he became a theatrical figure, for 


| the monk, Gabriel Tellez, who wrote under the 


name of “ Tirso de Molina,” lived from about 
1570 to 1650. Molina’s play is entitled “ El 
Burlado de Sevilla y Convidado de Piedra,” and 
was fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
some itinerant Italian actors, who took it into 
France. In one of the suburbs of Paris an 
Italian modification of the Spanish piece was 


| performed, and seems to have inspired Moli¢re 


with the idea of his celebrated Festin de Pierre, 
which was first performed in 1665, at the Theatre 
of the Palais-Royal, though it may be observed 
that a French drama, on the same subject, written 
by Villiers, and entitled Le Festin de Pierre, ou 
le Fils Criminel, had been performed in 1659, at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne. Two other French 
versions, one by the actor Dumesnil, the other by 
Thomas Corneille, followed that of Moliére at 
short intervals. The English tragedy, entitled 
the Libertine, written by Shadwell, celebrated as 
the object of Dryden’s satire, seems first to have 
introduced the subject to the London public. It 
was first played at Dorset Gardens in 1676. 
Fortunately, Goldoni found no imitators; but 
in a ballet, to which the music was composed by 
Gluck, and the date of which is about 1765, the 
old terrible catastrophe is preferred to the prosaic 
modification. The Statue comes to sup with Don 
Juan; Don Juan goes to sup with the Statue ; 
and then comes the retribution, as in the early 
dramatic version. An Italian opera, composed by 
Vincenzo Righini, about twelve years afterwards, 
is exactly on the same principle. The music to 
this work is entirely forgotten. Last in the series 
of dramatists is Lorenzo da Ponte, who was born 
in 1749, and died in 1838, at New York, where 
he was director of the Italian Opera. He had so 
highly pleased Mozart by his libretto of Le Nozze 
di Figaro, which he wrote in 1786, that in the 
following year he was asked by the great com- 
poser for another work, which now exists in that 
of the immortal J/ Don Giovanni. By this chef 
deuvre all the previous versions of Don Juan, 
both musical and dramatic, are eclipsed, and as 
the Faust of Goethe is now the Ponies par 
excellence, so is the Don Giovanni of Mozart the 
only acknowledged form of the Spanish libertine. 
Between these earlier versions of the Juan 
story and the libretto of Mozart's opera, written 
by Da Ponte, there is a difference with respect to 
the catastrophe. In the former the divine retri- 
bution does not visit Don Juan when the Statue, 
in compliance with his invitation, comes to sup 
with him; but the Libertine is invited to return 
the visit, and it is in a scene, in which the Statue 
is the host and he is the guest, that his destruction 
takes place. Two of the versions, Dumesnil’s and 
Shadwell’s, give the Libertine a pair of friends, 
who share his fate when the Statue’s visit is 
returned. Da Ponte, on the other hand, destroys 
the Libertine without going through the formality 
of a second festival. However, the celebrated 
Goldoni, who, in the course of the last century, 
wrote an Italian play on the subject, entitled 
“Don Giovanni Tenorio, osia il Dissohito puni- 
to,” had departed so much from the original 
legend, that Da Ponte’s book, in spice of minor 
differences, may be regarded as a return to the 
old story. With a prosaic veneration for proba- 
bility, Goldoni omits all the supernatural agency 
that gives the tale its peculiar coloring. Don 
Juan does indeed sup with the Commander, but 
it is before the death of the latter; the Statue, 
too, is introduced, but it is a mere stone image, 
that remains fixed in the churchyard, where Don 





Giovanni is struck dead by a flash of lightning. 








Tirso de Molina, “ Arlecchino” by the old Ital- 
ian, “Sganarelle” by Molitre, “Jacomo” by 
Shadwell, and who afterwards revives in the 
“ Leporello” of Da Ponte, is likewise left out in 
Goldoni’s latter production. 


(—- > 


From my Diary, No. 6. 

JuneE 18.—The papers are talking about a chime of 
bells for the city of Lowell. A Peal of bells, gentle- 
men, a peal. Talking of a chime of bells, is like 
speaking of a tune of organ-pipes, or a melody of 
piano-forte strings. Chimes are the sounds produced 
by a peal of bells, when rung according to certain 
rules. All good English authorities agree in their 
use of the terms. See Robert Southey’s Doctor, for 
instance, chap. xxxi, et seq. 

The idea of having a peal of bells, and consequent- | | 
ly of having chimes of an evening, and thus render- || 
ing real to us the allusions with which the whole body 
of English poetry is full, is certainly very pleasant; 
but is it certain that the result of the experiment will 
not be merely the infliction of a chronic nuisance up- 
on the neighborhood in which the peal is placed, with 
no corresponding gratification to people farther off? 
I happen to have made this matter a subject of study 
and observation for a long time; I have listened hours 
to the music from a belfry in which the bells, ranging 
in size from one of 16,000 pounds to a little one of 
15 inches in circumference, number ninety-nine—and 
I, on the other hand, have thanked my stars, when I 
heard that same old choral hammered slowly from the 
dozen bells in the Parochial Church in Kloster street, 
Berlin, that I did not reside in that part of the city. 

It is a pleasant thing to have a piano-forte in a 
house; but suppose the only use made of it was to 
drum out simple melodies with one finger, and that 
you were condemned to bear this half an hour every 
evening after tea. About the third Sunday we should 
find your prayer-book improved thus: ‘From fam- 
ine, pestilence, from sudden death, and from our 
piano-forte, Good Lord, deliver us.’ The ‘ Ding- 
dong-dinging’ of psalm tunes and simple airs, with- 
out harmonies, is but another form of the piano-forte 
nuisance, and this I take to be the real reason why, 
in England, peals of bells are devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the ringing of changes. With a peal of six, 
eight, or ten bells, it is clear that all attempts at har- 
monies would be absurd, and ‘¢thange ringing’ is 
therefore the most available means of bringing out 
the richness and variety of the peal. 

I am surprised to find how few persons are aware 
that every bell gives out two or three distinct notes; 
that the sound of a bell in fact is, instead of a single 
tone, a regular chord. I suppose there is not a bell 
in the country in the sound of which two tones are not 
perfectly distinguishable to the ear. If now, say four 
large bells tuned to each other, are put into one of 
our low church steeples, and struck in order, we have 
not only a succession of the fundamental notes of the | 
bells, but of the harmonics also. Rapid ringing gives | 
us a singular involved mass of musical tones. Make | 
the number of bells eight and ring a tune; your mel- 
ody is there, but clothed in an arabesque of harmon- | 
ics. Now at a proper distance the effect of this is not | 
unpleasing, at least for a time, as in case of a piece | 
of fire-work you must not be too near. 

A peal, then, might be a delightful neighbor to us, | 
didit hang high upin a lofty old English church | 
tower, standing in the vacant space of the church 
grounds, which, hungin yonder church steeple directly 
onthe street, and not more than fifty or sixty feet 
from the earth, would soon prove a nuisance. 

I have not much faith in anything we shall be likely 
to do at present in the way of peals of bells, for we 
have neither church towers suitable nor societies of 
change ringers, though these might be formed. 

I do wish, however, that we could have in the Uni- | 
ted States one such set of bells as constitute the | 
‘*Carillon” of Belgium and Holland. One at Am- 
sterdam has forty-two bells. That at Antwerp ninety- 
nine. How large that at Bruges is I do not know. 

These are furnished with a key board, and can be | 
played like a giganticorgan. Tunes—nay symphonies || 

are played upon that at Antwerp, by clock work. 
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If ever the idea should arise of erecting a monu- 
ment in commemoration of one of the most important 
events of the Revolution, as yet ‘‘ unhonored and un- 
sung,” I mean Washington’s assumption of the com- 
mand of the American armies on Cambridge common, 
my design for that structure should be a campanile 
or bell tower, with a carillon worthy the name. There 
are not many large cities in our country which would 
not gladly contribue their bell to the ‘* Washington 
Carillon.” 

June 21.—Turning over a file of the ‘‘ Voss’sche 
Zeitung,” a daily Berlin paper, which I took during 
the winter of 1855-6, I find Rellstab’s account of the 
centennial celebrations of Mozart’s birth. I will quote 
one or two historic notices from the article, after a 
word or two upon the writer. 

Ludwig Rellstab, whose bluff, burly figure, large, 
gray head, full, round face, ornamented with a small 
Thackeray nose, is to be seen at every first-class con- 
cert in Berlin, was born in that city, in April, 1799. 
His father was something of a composer, but better 
known as a writer upon music; still better as a music 
publisher. Before the close of the last century, he 
had added a large retail business and musical circula- 
ting library to his establishment, and had prepared a 
large hall in his house for private concerts. He died 
in 1813. A daughter, Caroline, (born in 1786, died 
in 1814), was quite a distinguished singer. 

No bright intelligent boy, with a strong taste for 
music, and a natural turn for literary composition, 
could be placed in circumstances better adapted to 
foster and develope his talents, than was Ludwig, the 
son of the music publisher, Rellstab. He knew all 
the distinguished musical people of Berlin, and who 
visited that capital, and gathered up an immense fund 
of anecdotes and interesting notices of the great men 
who were still living or had just passed from the stage. 
Mendelssohn he knew from boyhood, intimately. 
Weber consulted him about the Euryanthe text, and 
under his advice many of its absurdities were pruned 
by Frau von Chezy. As the text now stands, the ca- 
tastrophe is ridiculous. But asit was too late to alter 
it, Rellstab advised Weber to have the curtain rise 
during the overture, and present a tableau to the au- 
dience, which should give the key to the plot. This 
struck Weber favorably, and the passage in which the 
violins are muted was written with this object in view; 
but though the music was retained, the tableau was 
never presented. Rellstab had long negotiations with 
Weber about writing him an opera text, but the com- 
position of Oberon, and the death of the composer, 
put an end to the project. 

About 1823-4, Rel!ste» \,ent to Vienna, and I find 
in the conversation boo!.; that he had negotiations 
with Beethoven also, upon the subject of a text. 
These also came to nothing. 

As early as 1825, Rellstab appeared as the author 
of Sagen und Romantische Erzahlungen, (Legends and 
romantic tales), which were honorably received at a 
time when Hoffmann, Fouqué and Achim von Arnim 
were pouring forth their productions from the press. 
In fact, for nearly forty years, Rellstab has been be- 
fore the German public as a writer of tales, skctches, 
poems, criticisms, and indeed of works in all depart- 
ments of lighter literature. In his articles upon con- 
certs, he often gives the reader carefully prepared 
historical notices of the music, to which his own per- 
sonal recollections, or those of men whom he knew 
in his youth, add a peculiar charm. These articles 
may also be considered good historical authority. 
Hence I think the following, upon Mozart’s Ave 
Verum Corpus, worth translating. 

The Ave Verum Corpus, which, as performed by the 
Domchor, made so deep an impression upon the audi- 
ence, was in fact composed at Potsdam, during Mo- 
zart’s stay here, [Berlin], and in that city in 1789, at 
the time he visited these cities, Dresden and Leipzig, 
in company with his pupil, Count Lichnowsky. The 
particulars in regard to the composition of the Ave Ve- 
rum, are thus related: he was invited to dine with the 
father of our present oldest and most worthy piano- 
forte teacher, Tiirrschmid, also known as the excel- 
lent hornist of the royal orchestra. The conversation 
turned upon church music, and its use in sustaining 
the services of the church, and Mozart spoke with 





great animation for its employment in the manner of 
the Catholic Church. He suddenly sprang up, called 
for music paper, and seated himself at atableto write ; 
the conversation at once ceased, in order not to dis- 
turb him, but he called out good-naturedly in his 
Austrian dialect: ‘* Talk away, that don’t disturb me, 
only no one must sing or utter even a single tone.” 
And so in the midst of the conversation, he wrote in 
an incredible short time that wonderful piece of music, 
which he handed to the company with the words: 
‘There you have something that will suit your 
chureh!” 

Of this availability of his talent, which was ready at 
every moment to enable him to write with a rapidity 
and certainty bordering upon the magical, there are 
many examples. For instance, there is the story in 
Nissen’s Biography, of his composition of the double 
canon at Leipzig, at the moment of his taking leave 
of Cantor Doles. Herr André, now in Berlin, (Feb. 
1856), with so many rare MSS. of Mozart, has among 
them one beautiful song, on which is written in Mo- 
zart’s own hand: ‘* Written at Vienna, in the room 
of Herr R., on the Landstrasse,” During the period 
above mentioned, April and May, 1789, Mozart was 
several times in Berlin. At one time he put upin 
the then noted hotel, “Zur Stadt Paris,” in the 
Briiderstrasse, probably on occasion of a longer visit 
than usual, and his room was one which is now visited 
daily by hundreds, as it is now the public room of the 
confectioner, Stehely. 

Speaking of the supper in honor of Mozart's birth- 
day, Rellstab adds: ‘At the table, a fac simile of 
Mozart’s hand was passed round, containing two hu- 
morous impromptus, the celebrated O du Eselhafter 
Martin, and the well known Lectu difficile. Number- 
less, sometimes rather hard, but always good-natured, 
jokes of this kind, full of spirit and musical fun, were 
thrown of by Mozart. For instance, the Venerabilis 
barba Capucinorum. <A very musical gettleman, who 
sat by me, said he possessed twelve such comical ca- 
nons by Mozart. Ought not these to be published ?” 


Musical Correspondence. 


PuILapELputiaA, June 19.—The German Opera 
Troupe closes its season of eight nights to-morrow 
evening. Four operas have been produced—Der 
Freischiitz, ‘The Mason and Locksmith,” (Auber), 
Fidelio, and Flotow’s Martha. Fidelio was the best 
and most successful performance ; it was given en- 
tire, including the final scene of the release of the 
prisoners in the Market Place. On both representa- 
tions it was received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
Mme. JouannseEn having three calls before the au- 
dience, and boquets in proportion. The company 
gives perfect satisfaction as far asit goes. The 
chorus and orchestra are much better than those 
attached to the Italian Opera Company, and are 
thoroughly under Beramann’s command; he is 
highly esteemed here as a conductor. Owing to the 
very inclement weather, and the excitement of the 
great German Festival, the opera has not been so 
well attended as it would have been, although it has 
been profitable to the management. However, it 
has given so much pleasure, that arrangements have 
been made for its return next season, and several 
thousand dollars have been subscribed for the import- 
ation of a first bass, baritone, contralto and soprano 
to strengthen the ensemble, and ensure the produc- 
tion of such operas as Don Giovanni, the Zauberfléte 
and Euryanthe. 

This is a step in the right direction, and shows 
how general is the feeling in Philadelphia to support 
the Opera House, through all hazards, no matter in 
what language the music is given. 

The Suengerfest was largely attended. The choral 
concert was given on Monday, in the Academy. 
Eleven hundred singers were on the stage, and gave 
grand effect to Luther’s Choral: Ein feste Bury;” 
the other selections were very indifferently rendered 
by the whole body, though the pieces given by the 











separate societies were well sung. The palm was 
won by the “ Orpheus Club,” of Boston, the mem- 
bers of which sang a Serenade with immense 
applause, receiving an encore and plenty of boquets. 
The other encore of the evening was bestowed upon 
the New York Societies, who sang a “ Rhine Song” 
admirably. The deputations from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia did themselves no credit at all. The 
orchestra was large, with a small host of charming 
violin bows, but it was weak in basses—having but 
five contras and six ’celli; likewise was it much in 
need of good conducting—Bergmann should have 
had the desk and baton, and then the overture to 
Egmont and Weber’s “Jubilee” would have been 
taken in correct tempi instead of being drawn out 
like dead marches. Musically speaking, then, the 
Choral Concert was a comparative failure, in conse- 
quence of a want of care in the rehearsals, and of 
interest in the programme. The dollar seats were 
thronged, so were the cheap places aloft; but the 
$1 50 chairs were but sparsely occupied, compared 
to the appearance of the Academy on Opera nights. 

The tenor, Frazer, formerly of the Szeurns, is 
giving Ballad Soirées at the Musical Fund Hall, to 
very good audiences. It is said that he is about to 
enter the field in Philadelphia as a teacher of sing- 
ing, and that he will preside over the music of one 
of the fashionable churches. It is to be hoped that 
this is true, for the sake of our Oratorio Concerts 
during the coming season. With Brsnorand Frazer, 
the Harmonia, or whatever Society secured the ser- 
vices of these five vocalists, could take the lead in 
sacred concerts. 
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Music of the Week. 


IraAL1AN Oprra.—The last of the series of 
nine performances, not one of which it is said has 
paid expenses, took place at the Boston Theatre 
on Friday evening of last week. Certainly there 
was enough of merit in the performances to de- 
serve better success, although the selections were 
for the most part hacknied, the new opera of La 
Traviata being in fact anything but new to those 
familiar with the other works of Verdi. The 
Traviata twice, the Trovatore twice, and one 
representation each of Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia, 
Linda, Il Barbiere, and finally L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
whole a pretty beggarly account. 
give the preference to the lighter 


make on the 
Decidedly we 
part of the list, to the two comic operas last men- 
tioned, But Rossini’s “ Barber” was treated as 
of small account; for one good performance of 
that we would willingly sit through all the others. 
Next to that, for free and happy play of fancy, 
for ready flow of musical invention, for piquaney 
and brilliancy, of all the strictly comic aperas 
which we are allowed to hear upon our stage, 
give us this early work of Donizetti, the pic- 
turesque, sparkling, delightful little comedy of 
“The Elixir of Love.” It is full of beautiful 
music, of the kind light as air, not fraught with 
any weight or depth of meaning, not leaving any 
lasting impression, but exceedingly fascinating 
and refreshing for the moment. It is a very en- 
joyable little opera, at least to one who does not 
crave tragical intensities and horrors, or care to 
be stormed and startled by the effective climaxes 
of the fashionable Verdi school. But it is natural 
enough perhaps; romantic youth loves tragedy, 
































yearns for excitement, while longer experience 
of the real tragedy of life is grateful for the mer- 
rier scintillations of genius, for the exquisite 
summer fancies and heat-lightnings of the brain. 
Any true lover of Art, however, will be sure to 
learn, sooner or later, that the most playful 
freaks, the lightest fancies of real imaginative 
genius, are worth more than the most serious 
sentimentality wedded to the most intensely tra- 
gig plots of third-rate minds. And sometimes a 
man will develop sparks of genius, of true invent- 
iveness, in sport, who cannot get beyond senti- 
mental common-place, or over-strained and false 
effects, when he devotes himself to the illustra- 
tion of a serious subject. 

The Elisir d'Amore was performed whilome in 
Boston with Madame LAnorpr as Adina, who 
could execute the florid music with sure mechan- 
Much 
more fascinating in it about four years since was 
Madame Sonrac, at the Howard Atheneum, 
assisted by Pozzoxint, Rocco, &e. We may 
have heard some others, but surely no one who 
so completely gave us the zest and sparkle and 
witchery of the part, both as singer and as actress, 
as did Madame GazzANIGA on that Friday 
She was indeed the feature of the 


ical precision, but had little other charm, 


evening. 
operatic season; the one fresh, really interesting 
thing, the one addition to our stock of artistic 
experiences worth cherishing, and not easily ex- 
haustible, was this charmingly unique manifesta- 
tion of the true lyric faculty in her. We have 
told how it has steadily grown upon us in music 
and in characters so widely different as the Vio- 
letta, the Lucrezia Borgia, and the unsophisti- 
cated Linda. The freshness and naturalness of 
this last was even surpassed in her impersonation 
of the intelligent, coquettish, but good-hearted 
peasant girl Adina, who plays with her bashful 
lover, till in his despair he buys the quack elixir, 
trusting to whose virtues he exults with a new 
courage, which is all he ever wanted to win the 
hearts of all the village maidens, so that she in 
turn is jealous, and thus caught in her own trap. 
Charmingly she looked it, acted it and sang it. 
There was exquisite vivacity and subtlety, and 
true artistic, refined accent, coloring and shading 
in all her little fragments of coquettish recitative. 
The duets with her lover, and especially that 
with the quack doctor, were admirable on her 
part. The latter was encored, and evidently her 
more potent elixir, of her eyes and voice : 
La ricetta é il mio vicino, 


In quest’ occhi ¢ l’elisir, 


worked upon the Doctor, Sig. Asson1, to the 
inspiring of his best vis comica ; the thing was ¢ 
complete success. Her voice wins its way into 
our best feelings, for it has a character of’ inno- 
cence and purity, as well as of remarkable tresh- 
ness for her age, (the Countess di MALESPINA, 
which is her married name, is said to be over 
thirty, although’ in looks, in voice, in vivacity and 
naturalness of action she appears so girlish) ; it 
is a voice full of sunshine from within, the hearf's 
sunshine, and therefore not simply bright and 
hard, but easily touched with emotion and sensi- 
tively true to every coloring of pathos. The in- 
telligence, innocence and frankness of her face 
conspired with such a voice to make a fascinating 
Adina. 
tures seem more German than Italian; who ean 
tell her history ? 


The lady's blonde complexion and fea- 


In the rendering of the music 
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there were no noticeable defects, or what there 
were were overlooked in higher graces of expres- 
sion. The music of the whole opera was much 
abridged; and it was better to omit than to mar, 
at least in a composition of this character, where 
it is only so much more or less of a certain sort 
of musical delectation, of which you do not weigh 
the whole is very pleasant, 
no part very valuable. Mme. GazzaniGA may 
have wisely evaded vocal passages beyond her 


the several moments ; 


easy execution; no one missed them; but in this 
case the plot itself was made to suffer by apparent 
hurry to get through. 

Signor BriGNo_t, though his voice at first be- 
trayed some weariness after the nightly exertions 
of a whole week, seemed more alive and natural 
in Nemorino than we had seen him before. 
He sang all the music sweetly and expressively, 
especially the love-sick strain in the last act: 
Una furtiva lagrima, his rendering of which was 
full of pathos, and his tones exceedingly beauti- 
ful. 
in him quite an unexpected comic vein, in’ the 
Sig. Assonr made a_ most 


The magical elixir, too, appeared to quicken 


exulting lard, lara. 
amiable, amusingly grotesque, and cunningly 
persuasive Dr. Dulcamara; one could forgive 
him all his quackeries, he did them with such a 
queer grace, and because his pretended elixir 
did so successfully operate to quicken into life 
the sparkling and pretty comedy. Sig. CoLerti 
was the vain and dashing sergeant; he gave the 
music faithfully, but it is too florid for a bass of 
his thick quality. 
—_- 
New Publications. 
(From Oliver Diteon & Co.) 

Selections jrom the Oratorio “Eli,” by Costa. 
No. 6. Trio: Zhou shalt love the Lord. Price 25 
cts.—This is the beautiful trio between the young 
Samuel and his parents ; properly therefore for sopra- 
no, alto and tenor, though here indicated for three 
soprani. 

Cathedral Voluntarics, from the works of Ginnons, 
Dr. Blow, Humrnreys, Purcett, Wetpon, Dr. 
Crort, Boycr, &c.; selected and arranged for the 
Organ, by Vincent Novetio. Nos. 3, 4 and 5. 
35 cts. each —Here is a good opportunity to make 
acquaintance with the old English school of church 
composers, and enrich one’s stock of organ volunta- 
ries. They are mostly arranged from anthems for 
four, six or eight voices, in strict and learned style. 

Quando miro quel bel ciglio, &e. Song by Mozart. 
Price 25 cts.—Another number of the favorite Songs, 


Duets and Trios of Mozart, as arranged by WESLEY. ° 


This is one of the occasional songs, not taken from 
an opera ; it is a simple, genuine strain of melody. 
Gems from the German: a collection of the most 
admired songs of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Abt, &c. 
No. 64: Friendly is thine air, Rosalie; by KuEcKken. 
The German words of this pretty Volkslied are also 
given, Gretelein, or little Margaret, being the name 
for which Rosalie is substituted by the translator. 

Rossix1's Stabat Mater: The concerted pieces 
and choruses separate, for the convenience of Socie- 
ties and Clubs. No. 6. Chorus finale: Amen. 
Octavo form, 12 pages, price 25 cts. 

Echors of Italy: A collection of vocal Duets from 
operas by Donizetti, Mercadante, and others. No. 
1, Fra queste braccie un solo istante: trom Pia di 
Tolomei. 
trained voices. 

Wayside Flowers of France and Italy, translated, 
&e., by T. T. Baker. No. 15. TZais-tot, mon cieur, 
(Be still, my heart), by Paut Henrion. 


For soprano and tenor, and requiring well- 





Piano-jorte Album, a selection of brilliant pieces 
by virtuoso composers of the day, as Willmers, 
Voss, &e. No. 12. La Harpe d’. Kole, by Gruretz- 
MACHER. Op. 17. A pretty difficult and elabo- 
rate Andantino movement of 12 pages, flashing all 
over with arpeggios and other ornamental figures. 

No. 1. Beethoven's Adelaide, transcribed for piano, 


by R. Wittmers. Pp. 9. 
‘— > 
Boston Music Scnoo,t.—This new institution 


is now in fall operation and progressing well, with 
about forty pupils for the full term. Singing in 
classes and the cultivation of the voice are taught by 
Messrs. B. F. Baker, who is the head of the School, 
and J. W. Apvams; Harmony, Theory of Composi- 
tion, &e., by Mr. Levi B. Homer; the Piano-forte, 
by Mr. J. C. D. Parker; the Violin by Mr. Wa 
Scnuttze. Here is already a strong force for a 
beginning; and it is the design of the managers, as 
fast as patronage and opportunity shall warrant, to 
add new teachers and secure the best available influ- 
ences in all departments. The advantages to the 
pupil, by such continued devotion to Music, in the 
company of others, in the city, are much increased, 
especially in the winter term, by facilities for attend- 
ing most of the public performances of the best 
music. For greater efliciency the School has already 
organized itself under an act of incorporation, with 
a board of Trustees, of Managers, and a Committee 
of Examiners, composed of some of our best quali- 
fied citizens. 

On Monday evening a specimen of the first three 
months’ progress of the school was afforded to an 
invited company, at ‘the rooms of Messrs. Hallett, 
Davis & Co. The performances were highly prom- 
ising, but not of course fair theme for criticism. It 
was gratifying to find that music of so high an order 
had been made material for practice. 

The Ayrie and Gloria of Beethoven’s Mass in C, 
were sung ina manner that showed careful study, 
by a choir of thirty or forty voices; also one or two 
of Mendelssohn's four-part songs. A couple of 
young ladies sang one of Mendelssohn's two-part 
songs; and there were creditable solos, such as 
Robert, Robert, Beethoven's Adelaide, &c. A Sonata 
duo, not a very difficult one, for piano and violin, 
was well played by a young lady and gentleman. 
Mr. Baker conducted, and Mr. Parker played the 
accompaniment upon a grand piano. Of course 
there was much that was crude about all this ; but 
why may not the experiment, if duly cherished, 
grow up into the Conservatoire of which the need is 
constantly expressed ? 


Musical CMit-Chat. 


It is telegraphically stated that Herr Ullman has 
made arrangements with M. Calzado, manager of the 
Italian Opera in Paris, for four months’ services of 
Mme. FRezzovin1, who will commence to sing at the 
New York Academy of Music about the Ist of Sept. 
It is also rumored that the new lessees of the Acade- 
my (Messrs. Thalberg and Ullman) are likely to bring 
over Mr. Lumley’s troupe to New York in the winter, 
including the famous tenor, GrivuGLINI, the prima 
donna, Spezia, &c......Fitzgerald’s City Item, Phil- 
adelphia, tells us: 


Gazzaniga, Brignoli and Amodio have been re-en- 
gaged by Maretzek for a season of nine months from 
next September. A new Soprano, Contralto, Tenor 
and Bass will be added to the troupe. Overtures have 
been made to Madame Lagrange for the whole of this 
season. This large and splendid troupe will sing only 
in Philadelphia, Boston and Havana. 

Others foresee no such fine privileges for Boston, 
but, reasoning from the poor patronage extended to 
the Opera during this last brief visit here, and from 
the inglorious flight of Maretzek, hint of punishment 
in store for us,—that henceforth these melodious 
showers will all pass wide of Boston, and make us 
very envious, while they refresh our neighbors. The 
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loss of Trovatores, Rigolettos. &c., is one that real 
friends of music can well bear, nor will the public 
taste in their opinion grow the worse for it; but we 
trust it is not yet fully demonstrated that we support 
no opera..-+«+Philadelphia is certainly just now the 
Western paradise of opera-singers. The German 
opera have had encouragement to prolong their en- 
gagement through this week, Fidelio has been given 
at least three times, and with marked success. ar- 
tha and the Czar und Zimmermann have drawn ex- 
cellent houses. The Academy will now be closed 
until the Autumn campaign of Maretzek. They are 
to have English opera at one of the theatres, next 
week,—a troupe from New Orleans. 

Mme. De LacranGe has been giving farewell 
concerts in New York, before leaving for Europe. 
Has she no farewells for Boston ?......Madame 
Lorini, né& Virginia Whiting, a Boston girl, made 
her debut at the Teatro Pazyliano, in Florence, 
onthe 8th of May, with great success. She sang 
Lucia, with Mrrate. 


“Musical Intelligence. 


London. 

Royat Iranian OrenaA.— Mlle. Balfe’s triumphant 
début in the Sonnambula, was followed by Verdi's 
Traviata; after which La Sonnambula was repeated 
with new triumphs for the young English prima 
donna. The next night offered Verdi’s Traviata in 
place of Verdi's Rigoletto, Ronconi being ill. Mlle. 
Balfe’s next part was to be Rosina, in J? Barbiere. 


M. Cuartes HAtue gave the first of three per- 
formances of classical piano music on the 8th, at 
Dudley Gallery. 

The selection was extremely interesting, not only 
on account of the sterling merit of the pieces of which 
it was composed, but because of the very rare occa- 
sions on which any of them can be heard in public. 
Two Sonats of Beethoven—in G, op. 29, and in KE, op. 
109—Dussek’s in A flat, op. 71, and some movements 
from one of the Suites Ang/laises (in G minor) by John 
Sebastian Bach, together with smaller pieces by M. 
Stephen Heller and Chopin, made up the programme, 
which was in all respects worthy the reputation M. 
Hallé has long enjoyed as a most accomplished pro- 
fessor, whose legitimate taste leads him to dedicate 
his talent exclusively to the highest order of music.” 

Mr. Benepict gave on the 10th at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, the first of three grand concerts, ** dramatic, 
classical and miscellaneous,’”’—thus dividing his one 
annual ‘* monster’ concert into three more practica- 
ble doses. His programme included an overture and 
a ballad of his own; selections from Rossini, Doni- 
zetti and Verdi, sung by Mme. Alboni, Mlles. Picco- 
lomini and Ortolani, Signors Giuglini, Belletti, Bene- 
ventano, &c.; Beethoven’s Adelaida, sung by Giug- 
lini; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, played by 
Ernst; Weber’s Concert-stiich, played by Mme. Clara 
Schumann; Mendelssohn’s Lore/ey finale; and the 
overtures to Freyschiitz and Zauberflite. Rather a 
surfeit of good things for one night! At the next, 
a selection from Gluck’s Orfeo was promised, with 
Alboni for the hero. 

Her Masesty’s Turarre.—Our last report brought 
the Opera down to the revival of Verdi’s Nino, or Na- 
bucco, June 2, The sequel was such as one might 
find by dipping at random into any week of Italian 
opera in any city,—to-wit, a repetition of Verdi’s Tro- 
vatore and of Verdi’s Traviata. But on the 11th 
came a refreshing change of air,—a representation of 
Don Giovanni, with closer approximation to the de- 
sign of the composer and the poet than has been seen 
for many years. Beneventano was the Don; Picco- 
lomini, Zerlina ; and Spezzia, Donna Anna. 

THE HANDEL Festivat. (From the Times, June 
13. )—Last night the entire choral force, metropolitan 
and provincial, assembled in Exeter Hall to rehearse 
the principal choruses from the three oratorios, ( The 
Messiah, Judas Maccabeus and Israel in Eqypt ), se- 
lected for performance at the great Handel commem- 
oration which begins on Monday morning, at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

In all about 2,000 choral singers, men and women, 
were congregated last night in Exeter Hall, for the 
purpose of rehearsing under the direction of Mr. 
orgs Such a choral force was never before assem- 
' edin England; and the result of their united ef- 
| forts was unprecedented. We may confidently as- 











sert that nothing on the continent (with all its affected 
superiority) ever approached it. The flat floor of the 
hall presented difficulties for the accommodation of 
so vast a body of singers, not easy to surmount. 
They were nevertheless surmounted by the indefati- 
gable Mr. Bowley and his assistant, who have labored 
night and day for the last two months or more to 
carry out triumphantly the idea of the Handel com- 
memoration. The best practicable plan was adopted. 
The singers were arranged in double choir, as they 
will be an the Israel in Egypt day, at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, whq@a the most astounding effect is anticipated 
from the splendid double choruses in which that mas- 
terpiece abounds. The trebles were stationed in the 
ordinary orchestra ; the altos occupied the level space 
on the floor between the north and south galleries; 
the tenors commenced at the raised seats; and the 
basses were situated in the west gallery and the space 
underneath it. Mr. Costa, the conductor, stood on a 
raised platform, about the centre of the hall, where 
he could be visible, in a greater or less degree, to all 
the singers. The only instruments employed to sus- 
tain the chorus were the organ, (Mr. Brownsmith, or- 
ganist), the gigantic bass-drum, manufactured by Mr. 
Distin for the Sacred Harmonic Society, (which was 
in front of the orchestra), a pair of kettle-drums, and 
four serpents, in the middle of the hall. 

Among the many tributes to the fame of Handel 
which this Festival calls forth, is an exceedingly 
cheap edition of the ‘* Messiah,” issued by Messrs. 
Cocks & Co. The oratorio complete, with piano-forte 
score, is sold for one shilling and four pence! When 
the ‘* Messiah ’’ was produced in Dublin, in 1741, the 
ladies were respectfully requested to attend the per- 
formance without their hoops; a writer in the Athen- 
eum suggests the propriety of the same self-denial at 
Sydenham on the 15th and following days. 

We glean the following items from the Atheneum 
of the 6th: 

It is long since we have enjoyed a greater musical 
pleasure than a hearing of the French version of 
Mozart's **Schauspiel Director,”’ at the St. James’s 
Theatre, the other evening. afforded us. For the most 
part, ‘the unconsidered trifles’’ flung out hastily by 
those who have been fertile in producing great works 
are best left unclaimed. Even Mozart could not 
always command the fairy gift of ‘* speaking pearls 
and diamonds” whenever he opened his mouth; as 
his *‘Masses” attest,—many pages of which are 
merely so much commonplace, not worth claiming for 
him who wrote the ** Confutatis.” the ** Ave Verum,”’ 
and the ‘** Motets.”’ We own, therefore, to have been 
surprised by the excessive grace, freshness and stamen 
of the music of this operetta, which. we believe, was 
neglected and the music dispersed in Germany till 
the happy idea possessed M. Offenbach of collecting 
it and bringing the work forward, with French text 
adapted by MM. Halévy and Battu. From first to 
last, it is charming, and may be ranked with the first 
act of its composer’s ** Cosi fan tutte.’’ Two trios in 
particular may be cited, as blending Art and Nature 
as only a Mozart could do. The French authors have 
contrived to arrange a very digestible little farce for 
the four characters, which are gaily acted; and the 
music belonging to them honestly sung, and delicately 
accompanied by the orchestra. It will not surprise 
us if “ L’Impresario’’ should become more popular in 
London than it has been in Paris. * ed = 

Where such Londoners as desire a little silence are 
to hide themselves next week it seems hard to point 
out....M. Jullien is announcing a ten days’ festival 
at the Surrey Gardens, beginning on Friday next, to 
amuse such of the public as have not had sound 
enough at Sydenham. He undertakes to give the 
“Creation” and the ** Seasons” and Signor Rossini’s 
“‘ Stabat,”’ and the ‘* Messiah,”’—and a Rossini Fes- 
tival, and a Verdi Festival, anda Beethoven Festival, 
and a Mozart Festival,—and for these he has engaged 
(to quote from his programme), a “great ”’ soprano, 
“an accomplished ditto,” a popular English * ditto,” 
‘©a new celebrated” ditto, &e., &e., &e., &e., with all 
manner of solo players, and other delightful and 
attractive personages. Now, considering what the 
musical engagements for the coming fortnight are, 
we submit that it is a bold measure to speak of the 
amount of music advertised, on the scale pointed out, 
being executed otherwise than in a state of massacre. 
Or are the orchestral players and the solo singers to 
dispense with sleep, in order that London is to be de- 
prived of silence during these June days? 

Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater were given before a crowded audience, on the 
10th, at St. Martin’s Hall, by Mr. Hullah and his 
Virst Upper Singing School; being the eighth and last 
of a series of subscription concerts. 

Classical Chamber Concerts, chiefly of piano-forte 
Among the dif- 
ferent series recently in progress were those of Mrs. 
John Macfarren, of Mme. Endersohn, of Messrs. 
Blagrove and Thomas, and Mr. Walter Macfarren, of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, of Herr Louis Ries, Mr. Kiall- 
mark, &e. 


music, abound as usual in London. 








Iraty.—The Atheneum gives the operatic plans of 
the campaign at Naples for the coming season, At 
San Carlo 28 representations will be given, commen- 
cing May 20th, and one new opera will be produced. 
At Il Fondo sixty performances will be given ere the 
season closes, Sept. 6, and two new operas produced, 
one by Giosa, called Girella, the other by Serviano, 
a novice in opera writing, called Pergolesi. The 
same artists are engaged at both theatres, Viola and 
Fioretti being prime donne, Prudenza and Pardini 
prime tenori, Colini the baritone, Arite the basso, and 
Salvetti the buffo.—The same journal adds: 


“In a recent letter,” says our Neapolitan Corre- 
spondent, ‘I spoke of our new prima donna, Sig- 
nora Fioretti, from whom much was expected. On 
Thursday, ‘I Puritani’ was performed at San Carlo. 
Her singing is admitted to be full of grace, of flexibility, 
and spontaneity—her voice is limpid, fresh, and of a 
wide seagn Sie writer of the above welcome tidings, 
enters largely into the general decay of music in 
Naples. How complete this is the Londoner may 
gather even more clearly from the extract from an 
epistle of another friend in Italy, competent to speak, 
who writes about the music in Florence, after having 
wintered further south. Fancy his describing Signora 
Beltramelli (Mlle. Bertrandi that was) oan Signora 
Lorini (the American lady who appeared last year at 
our Surrey Opera) as ‘‘a Pasta and a Malibran, in 
comparison with La Viola,” the last winter’s prima 
donna in Naples!—Our Florentine letter speaks in 
less qualifying phrase of Signor Cresci, a baritone, and 
Signor Mirate, a tenore robusto, dwelling on the latter 
particularly as a magnificent-looking man, with a fine 
voice and a good method. 





Panis.—There is a letter in this week's Gazette Mu- 
sicale, signed by M. La Fage—to whom, and to the jour- 
nal we leave the responsibility—which will be little less 
provocative to the world of musicians. Let us, how- 
ever, at once say that we will not believe, till our own 
ears have heard it, that Signor Rossini has absolutely 
broken silence! ‘This is said to be the case, ** believe 
it who list,’’ and the breach is described as amounting 
to six Songs, for a mezzo-soprano voice, which are 
shortly to be published for a charity,—also a new 
composition for the horn, beguiled out of the dead 
composer by M. Vivier. Every musician or lover of 
music, let him write ever so incredulously of such a 
tale, may be excused if he feels a tingling of hope 
that it may prove true. Meanwhile—whether on the 
principle of the man and wife in the children’s 
weather-houses, who may guess?—M. Meyerbeer is 
understood to be in a state of dudgeon with his 
subjects in Paris, and to have vanished thence. 

M. Battaille, one of the most consummate artists of 
his time, is about to leave the Opera Comique. A 
one-act trifle, ‘* La Clef des Champs,” with music by 
M. Deffés, having Mine. Du Barry for heroine of its 
story, has just been produced at the same theatre.— 
At the annual meeting of the Orphéon, or gathering 
of the popular singing-classes held the other day, a 
popular novelty seems to have been a setting, by M. 
Gounod, the Director, of La Fontaine’s fable, ** La 
Cigale et la Fourmi.’”’ ‘ He has written,’” says the 
Gazette Musicale, “a little musical comedy, as pleas- 
ant as the poetical one; arranged his chorus dialogue- 
wise, and made it be surprised, mock itself, laugh and 
moralize, in the most natural, and consequently most 
original fashion possible.” 





Advertisements. 


ATHENAUM EXHIBITION. 
JOINT EXUIBITION of Paintings and Statuary 
f& by the BOSTON ATHEN.EUM and the BOSTON ART 
CLUB, is now open at the Atheneum, in Bexcon Street. 
Among many other valuable Paintings are a large number 
of Wasuinaton ALLsToNn’s best Works, and the Dowse Collec- 
tion of Water Colors. 
Season tickets 50 cents—Single admissions 25 cents. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 65 HANCOCK STREET. 


Late Editions of Valuable Music Books. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SA- 
CRED MUSIC, comprising Themes from the works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other ewinent Composers :— 
and original Tunes, Chants and Anthems. The whole har- 
monized in four parts, with an accompaniment for the Organ. 
By E. Ives, Jr, W. Atpersand H.C. Timm. Price #1. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM: a Collection of Music 
in Parts, for Ladies’ Voices. Intended particularly for Semi- 
naries, High Schools, Musical Classes, and the Social Circle. 
By E. Ives, Jn. Price 50 ets. 

THE LYRIC DRAMAS a Collection of Choruses and 
Concerted Pieces from the principal Operas. No.1, La Son- 
namnbula. Now ready. Price 50 ets. 

Nearly Ready: TIE OPERA OF IL TROVATORE, 
with Vocal Score. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 
CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 








FROM THE 
Plassachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BES 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMLYP1L:=, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 





WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 








=xEnWwW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Hayda’s and Mozart’ 's works. 
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Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 
3 8 9; Broadway, MY. 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &C. 





Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular GLees and MApDRIGALS, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 8 vols. Ilandsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers, 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&e. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at — 
varying from 4 to 12 cents each, 


Novello’s Part Song-Book. 
In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. Price, $2. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part Songs, by the best 
modern composers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
rep, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quarteftes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices, Twenty-nine 
books, each contaiuing about six Glees, in separate vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by 
J, A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 


The Musical Times, 
AND SINCING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Containing Anthems, Chorals and Ifymns, or Glees, Madrigals 
and Elegies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices. 
Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by EpDwarD 
Hloimes, Author of the * Life of Mozart,” &c.; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols I and II), bound in cloth, with 
Index, $1,75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. ITI and IV), bound in cloth, 
with Index, $1,75; Nos. 96 to 144, (Vols. V and VI), bound in 
cloth, with Index, $1,75. Either Vols. 8, 4, 5 or 6, may be 
had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. Annual sub- 
scription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post-paid. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho a quens, and 24 Poultry, London. 








:. Co. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Marmonp, 
38 HAYWARD PLACE. 





OTTO DRESEL 

Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 Per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


PARIS FIRST PRIZE PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT W. LADD & CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand 
and Square 


PIANO-FORTES. 


- —AT THE=— 
Great Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, 
THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 


Was awarded to us forthe BEST SQUARE PIANO- 
FORTES, by a Jury composed of the following 
distinguished gentlemen : 

JosePH Hetimespercer, Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music at Vienna ; Prof Ha.evy, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; Hector BeErioz, Professor of Music 
and Member of the Jury of the London Exhibition; Prof. 
MaRLors, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 
1849 ; M. RoLveR, Manufacturer of Piano-Fortes, Paris ; Right 
Ion. Sir GrorGe CLerck, President of the Royal Ac: ademy of 
Music, London ; Prof. Fetis, Director of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music, Brussels, 

A MEDAL 
Was also received for the Best Boston Piano-Forte contributed 
to the New York World’s Fair of 1853, and TWO MEDALS 
from the late Mechanics’ Fair at Boston. 


Warerooms, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
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MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





























N. D. COTTON, 
DEALER IN STATIONERY, 
Engravings and Paintings, 
Drawing and Painting Materials, 
—AND— 
MANUFACTURER OF FRAMES, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAS FOR SALE 
OIL PAINTINGS 


From the best American Artists, as well as Foreign ; which 
together form a collection worthy the attention of purchasers, 
and which the public are 


INVITED TO VISIT FREELY. 


Also materials for WATER COLOR, CRAYON, or PENCIL 
DRAWING, and OIL PAINTING. 
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Cc. WATKINS & Co. 


(Successors to Reep & WATKINS) | 
_ Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
——~ | PIANO-FORTES 
a AND MELODEONS, 


From the most celebrated ; 
Eastern Manufactories, © 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. | 


iu. 










Cc. BREUSING, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, | 

701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 

CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 4 

(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 

J. H. HIDLEY, 

PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 

And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 4 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, | 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 











s. B. BALE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 pncliinesientesnih Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, | 
Cracher of the Pina ond Singing, 


U.S. HOTEL. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PJANO-FORT 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand, © 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. * 
409 Washington Street, Boston, 


_ (Near Boylston Market.) i 
= ———— 


TERMS oP ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, perline............e000 Soeeee 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line. re 
For one column, (338 lines) first insertion...... $12.00 
oO each subsequent. . : 
Special notices (leaded ), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly chee Oe 
quarterly in advance. 
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